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mother, in which she says: " I shall never speak
in the old way again. I've been set free from
this silly little hole of a house and all its pre-
tenses- I know now that I am stronger than
you and Papa. I haven't found that happiness
of yours that is within yourself; but I've found
strength. For good or evil, I am set free; and
none of the things that used to hold me can
hold me now." And again she remarks to her
sufficiently horrified parent: " I was set free for
evil as well as for good," meaning that the price
of strength is freedom, which, of course, involves
choice, and therefore evil as something to whet
one's strength upon.

Extremely interesting, too, when we are en-
deavoring to come to close grip with this subtlest
aspect of Shaw's belief and teaching, are the
highly mystic words put into the mouth of the
Mayoress in " Getting Married "; words so star-
tlingly different from her usual self-controlled
utterance that the easy thing to do is to as-
sume that she is represented as having a u con-
trol " in the spiritualistic parlance, and so is
purely passive in the matter. But one who rec-
ognises the general seriousness of the writer
